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FRUIT GROWING IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


By JT. B. 


Wilson 


Hall’s Corners, N. ¥ 


HE fruit-growing industry of 
7 Western New York has made 
wonderful development in the 
last quarter century. The next quar- 
ter century is destined to see a de- 
velopment equally marvelous. <A few 
years ago fruit growing was a secon- 
dary operation on the farm. Nearly 
every farmer possessed a few trees, but 
scarcely enough to realize money re- 
turns. To-day fruit is a more impor- 
tant crop than the cereals, and many 
farms are devoted entirely to its pro- 
duction. New York, compared with 
other states, holds very high rank in 
the production of fruit. She is des- 
tined to hold a still higher rank in the 
future. 

Western New York is admirably 
adapted to the production of fruit. 
The soil is naturally a fruit soil. It 
isa loam or sandy loam, with good 
drainage, warm and congenial. The 
climate, too, is all that could be de- 
sired. The Great Lakes on the north, 
with the finger lakes in the center, 
temper the climate and lessen the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The question 
of marketing, which is vitally impor- 
tant to the grower, is almost ideal. 
New York has within her borders the 
largest consuming markets of the 
country,—markets which are easily 
accessible and which alone demand 
more fruit than the state can supply. 
This favorable location, with reference 
to soil, climate and markets, has made 
New York a distinctly fruit-growing 
section in the same sense as the south- 
ern states are known as the cotton- 


growing section and the middle-west 
as the ‘‘corn belt.’’ 

Since the time of the Indian or- 
chards, the growers have realized the 
adaptability of this section to fruit 
growing. Many farms are devoted 
entirely to this alone, often to a parti- 
cular kind of fruit. The results of 
years of experience have convinced the 
farmers that the returns in fruit grow- 
ing have been much larger than the 
returns in general farming, and they 
have acted accordingly. The fruit 
farms which have been well cared for 
have brought ample returns to the 
owners. 

In order to show the success which 
has been attained, permit me to men- 
tion a particular case, that of three 
brothers in Wayne county. <A few 
years ago they began to grow peaches. 
At that time the farm was heavily 
mortgaged. They determined to suc- 
ceed, and applied themselves diligent- 
ly by hard work and study. A few 
crops brought them encouraging re- 
turns. The mortgage was soon paid, 
and the size of the farm was increased. 
More and larger orchards were planted 
until at the present time about one 
hundred acres are in peaches alone. 
The brothers have been very success- 
ful and are considered wealthy. Like 
success has crowned the efforts of 
many other fruit growers. 

The principal fruit is the apple, and 
in its production New York stands 
first in rank with the other states. 
Peaches and grapes are grown exten- 
sively also, but are confined to a 
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more limited area. The peach thrives 
near the Great Lakes, and orchards 
have been planted on the shores of the 
smallerlakes. In sections where the 
climate is not tempered by the in- 
fluence of bodies of water, peaches 
are grown at a considerable risk. 

The grape-growing sections of the 
state are also confined to the lake 
regions and the region of the Hudson 
valley. Although the grape endures 
the cold of winter without serious in- 
jury, growers claim that the influence 
of the water is necessary in order to 
insure proper and early maturity of 
the fruit before the fall frosts. 

Of the other fruits, pears are grown 
most widely. The blight is prevalent 
and has done considerable damage, 
but growers generally have succeeded 
in holding it in check. Plums and 
cherries give good returns when the 
grower has a local or special market. 
Small truits are becoming more popu- 
lar and are grown more extensively 
each year. The writer believes that 
more attention should be paid to the 
small fruits. If one lives near the 
city where the local market is avail- 
able, small fruits will be found very 
profitable. 

A comparison of the profits in fruit 
growing and the other farming indus- 
tries shows that fruit brings the high- 
est income. Considering the state 
as a whole, the average income per 
farm for fruit is $915; live stock, 
$787; dairy, $787. In the fruit grow- 
ing sections this difference is still 
more marked in favor of fruit. It is 
difficult to secure reliable net re- 
turns which would of course be of 
greater value than the gross in- 
come. It is a safe statement, how- 
ever, to say that on the whole, 
net returns from from fruit growing 
are larger than the returns in general 
farming, provided the same degree of 
intelligence, energy and capital is in- 
vested in each case. 

Although Western New York is 
considered a distinctly fruit-growing 
section and although experience has 
shown that the income of the fruit 
farms exceeds the income of other 
kinds of farming, nevertheless there 





remains a considerable area devoted to 
the less remunerative industries. Of 
the 305,299 acres of improved land in 
Wayne county, only about 21,000 are 
in fruit. This is about 6.9 per cent. 
Equally striking are the figures from 
Orleans county. The total area of 
orchards is about 16,500 acres. The 
area ofimproved land in farms is 205,- 
279 acres. This makes 6.9 per cent 
of the area of improved land in or- 
chards. Most of the remaining area 
of improved land is well adapted to 
the growth of fruit, and yet the owner 
is growing on it the other farm crops 
which bring him less money. 

An opportunity is offered for young 
mento start fruit growing here and 
an abundance of land well adapted to 
fruit, but which is used for other pur- 
poses, can be purchased at a reason- 
able price. Such land sells as low as 
fifty dollars an acre or even less, nor 
does it require a great amount of cap- 
ital tostart an orchard. The last cen- 
sus shows that the capital invested in 
buildings, machinery and live stock 
on the average fruit farm is 27.6 per 
cent of the total investment. This 
compares favorably with the amount 
required for general farming and stock 
raising, the former being 27.7 per cent 
and the latter 40.1 per cent of the cap- 
ital invested. 

gut greater than this is the oppor- 
tunity for improving the quality of 
our fruit and the methods of market- 
ing. Such improvement is destined 
to bring great profits. The industry 
at present stands at a transition stage 
between the old and the new methods 
of production and marketing.  Til- 
lage, fertilization, pruning and spray- 
ing are recognized as important and 
necessary factors in orchard manage- 
ment. Yet the growers do not prac- 
tice them to the greatest advantage. 
Fruit of higher color and quality is 
possible and should be grown. 

The situation of Western New York 
relative to markets offers the grower 


the best opportunities for disposing of 


his fruit. Yet it is a regretable fact 
that the greater part of the fruit is 
sold in bulk on a commercial scale and 
in the general market. The same 
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fruit if more attractively packed in 
the box package would bring nearly 
twice as much. A few growers are 
beginning to pack in boxes and ship 
to a special market. These men are 
receiving the highest prices for their 
fruit. There is no reason why New 
York fruit should not sell as high as 
western fruit. 

The young man interested in fruit 
and intending to make its production 
his life work could choose no better 


section than Western New York. The 
west may produce a larger fruit, but 
its quality is far inferior to the eastern 
product. The western grower, too, is 
handicapped in other ways. In many 
sections he is compelled to irrigate, 
which is a costly operation. In the 
sale of his products it is necessary for 
him to ship to distant markets at a 
considerable risk. These disadvan- 
tages do not exist in Western New 
York. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN WESTERN CANADA 


By Richard Waugh 


Winnipeg, 


HAT attractions has Western 
W Canada fora young man who 
has gone through an agricul- 

tural college ? The question is a very 
practical one, and my reply based on 
the experience of hundreds of young 
men, ranging over a stretch of twenty- 
five years, is, that for the right man 
there can hardly be any more attrac- 
tive field of farming enterprise. The 
suitability of the field is perhaps best 
evidenced by the fact that within the 
past few years thousands of the very 


Manitoba 


best class of farmers from all over the 
western States have gone in a contin- 
uous stream, year after year, into the 
western provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta to buy or take up as 
homesteads the virgin lands of these 
two provinces; and the flow is still go- 
ing on, if anything, more freely this 
year than ever before, in spite of the 
fact that last season was the latest and 
most discouraging known there for 
many years. These American immi- 
grants are not played out adventurers, 
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but men of ripe farming experience 
with full equipments of stock and im- 
plements, and with pretty frequently 
the money in their pockets, for which 
they have sold at fancy prices their 
worn out farms in Illinois and Kansas, 
to buy here virgin soil for one-tenth 
the price for which the land they left 
was sold. That is the kind of begin- 
ners best qualified to understand and 
develop the fertility of the new coun- 
try in which they have already taken 
hold, and some of them are making 
their mark as leaders in twentieth cen- 
tury farming methods. Had _ they 
gone into the same districts ten or fif- 
teen years earlier it would have been 
a weary waiting for the means of 
transportation ; now three great trans- 
continental railways are branching out 
in all directions to collect the produce 
of the very first years of settlement 
and carry it to either the eastern or 
western coast, with the certainty of 
paying prices for all they can 
produce. 

This is not a question of speculation 
or sanguine anticipation, for railroads 
with all their advantages are an ac- 
complished fact and are frequently 
ahead of actual settlement. The men 
who control these vast enterprises 
know what they are doing, they 
know from positive experience that 
the men who are to load their freight 
trains, arealready there, or are crowd- 
ing in to aid the productivity of the 
country, and the loads of immigrants 
and their belongings of whose coming 
we read in every day’s papers are do- 
ing their share to justify the hopes of 
the railroad promoters. It was a slow 
process when the free grant lands had 
to wait for the incoming of the almost 
penniless homesteader. Now the 
homesteader must hurry on ahead for 
the big land companies are buying all 
around the men who only a few years 
ago were beating time in their lonely 
shacks, cultivating as best they could 
the few acres whose fulfilment would 
entitle them to their patents, and 
whose forty or fifty acres of crop in 
their last year would be a starting 
point for their future prosperity. 


It is at this point that we begin to 


see the openings for the properly de- 
veloped agricultural student. It took 
a good few years of steady plodding 
before most of these homesteaders 
were in a position to hire even one 
man to helpin the summer months, — 
the help was seldom wanted more 
than eight months at most. To-day 
the well to do farmer, who has been 
taking sure foothold for a year or two, 
knows that it will be to his advantage 
to engage and keep employed, winter 
and summer, men on whose intelligent 
interest in their work he can safely 
count, and he also knows that such a 
man is cheaper at a high wage than 
the adventurer whose leading idea is 
to eat all he can, drink all he can, and 
do as little as he can for his money. 
Right here the opportunity for the 
properly qualified agricultural student 
comes in. If education is worth any- 
thing along this line it is mainly be- 
cause it enables its possessor to do 
more work and more to the purpose, 
because his brain has been fitted to do 
its proper share in producing a man 
who can always be reckoned on to do 
the rightthing, the right way, and at 
the right time. If his academic curri- 
culum has resulted in merely cram- 
ming the young man with the kind 
of knowledge that will secure for him 
the necessary pass and diploma as an 
expert in school learning, the veneer 
will soon be rubbed off when he comes 
in contact with the realities of every 
day life, and then such a young man 
will prove a failure, no matter what 
line of effort he may decide to embark 
in. We in the West have taken a 
very direct way to avert such failures 
along agricultural lines. No young 
man can be admitted as a student in 
the Agricultural College of Manitoba 
who has not already worked two full 
years on a farm, and most of the stu- 
dents are the sons of practical farmers, 
who after years spent in mastering the 
‘‘know how’’ on arable farms have 
taken at the right age the determina- 
tion to find out the ‘‘know why’’ of 
their business and all that can be got 
along collateral lines in the wide field 
of endeavor, where they are to open 
their future lines. 
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Ours is not a desirable field for kid 
glove students; they cannot possibly 
do too much thinking, but our only 
way to find the value of that thinking 
is to put on the market the first fruits 
oftheir actual endeavors. If they are 
both ‘‘goers'’ and ‘‘stayers’’ their 
future under Providence is pretty well 
assured. If they get tired in a few 
hours or try todo slipshod work when 
no critic is looking on, they must 
either brace up or get out, for the 
man they are to work for knows too 
much of the realities of farm work to 
be easily imposed on. We have no 
soft jobs for soft men, the leader has 
earned his position by proving in a 
score of ways that he is the most cap- 
able, persevering, and reliable work- 
man before he can take his place as a 
western farm manager. It is here 
that the raw fledgling from an eastern 
college makes his first mistake. He 
thinks that his college standing will 
count a deal in his favor among par- 
tially educated men. It certainly will 
do so if he takes the right way to de- 
moustrate his superiority. ‘‘ Let work 
bear witness’’ is the chief criterion of 
fitness anywhere, and especially in 
farm work. To put so much brains 
into what he does as to avoid the 
blunders of mere rule of thumb work- 
ers—skilled forecast, is the hallmark 
of the really educated man. He makes 
few blunders because he has already in 
imagination gone over perhaps half a 
dozen ways of doing a difficult thing, 
and picked the way most likely to 
lead to the desired result, and least 
likely to come to grief through misad- 
venture. Itis one of the special ad- 
vantages of good agricultural educa- 
tion that its possessor is by his mental 
training especially fitted to forecast 
and therefore avert the mistakes that 
a less trained intellect tumbles into 
without knowing, and it is just here 
that the right kind of college bred 
man gets in a strong point in favor of 
his academic studies. The average 
farm worker looks on a man from col- 
lege as a theorist, and secretely or 
openly scorns him on that account. 
But the properly educated brain fits 
the student for finding out and mas- 
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tering in weeks what the mere clod 
hopper took months to master. Most 
of our most valuable discoveries have 
been made by men looked on as 
dreamersand theorists. ‘‘ Behold this 
dreamer cometh’’ was the estimate 
formed by his big brothers of the 
qualities of the youth before whom 
they were one day to bow in fear, and 
the right kind of student is bound to 
come to the front in our new land 
where individual quality is the fore- 
most consideration in every calling 
from the hired man up to the Minister 
of Agriculture. My experiences sug- 
gest to me that if a young man comes 
West with a college diploma the wisest 
thing he can dois to keep it out of 
sight, and try to make his way strict- 
ly on his merits asa hired man. We 
don’t expect a tenderfoot to know it 
all, and we are willing to deal gently 
with his shortcomings, but if he feels 
and acts as a very superior person 
every one wants to take a shy at him 
and squeeze the conceit out of him. I 
could tell some good stories illustrative 
of this tendency did my space permit. 
‘*Freshness’’ is good-naturedly put 
up with, but a man top heavy with 
the load of learning he has already 
acquired is bound to be the butt of all 
the rustic wits in his neighborhood. 
For this and other reasons, I would 
confidently say that a young man can 
never do a wiser thing before coming 
here than to lay himself out for two 
years work on a good farm before 
aspiring to any higher position even 
if his admiring friends think he is a 
safe man to back with good money. 
‘* Festina lente’’—hasten slowly, is my 
urgent advice to every young man 
from college who desires to make a 
success of western farming. The 
West is sometimes a rough school, but 
we know a good thing when we see 
it, and if you send us young fellows 
with the stuff in them to make men of, 
we will not fail to bring them into 
wholesome accord with their environ- 
uient. Disciplined mind, system, 
stick-to-it-iveness are all in the mak- 
ing of the coming master of the big 
western farm. If you are that kind 
of a man, you may come along. 
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“WT believe in boys and girls, the men 
and women of tomorrow: tbat whatso- 
ever the boy soweth the man sball reap. 


1 believe in the curse of ignorance, in 
the efficiency of schools, in the dignity 
of teacbing, and in the jov of serving 
otbers. 


1 believe in wisdom as revealed in 
buman lives, as well as in the pages ofa 
printed book; in lessons taugbt, not so 
much by precept as by example; inabil- 
ity to work witb the bands as well as to 
think witb the bead; in everytbing tbat 
makes life large and lovely. 


T believe in beauty in the scbhoole- 


room, in the bome, in daily life, and in the out of doors. 


1 believe in laugbter, in leve, in faith, inall ideals and distant 
bopes that lure us on. 

1 believe that every bour of every day we receive a just req 
ward for all we are and all we do. 


fT believe in the present and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises, and in the divine joy of living.” 
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EDUCATION AS RELATED TO USEFUL ACTIVITIES 
By Fred H. Rankin 


Superintendent Agricultural College Extension, Urbana, III. 


HERE are two things in this 
T world which it is easy to give 
but not so easy to take; they 
are medicine and advice. The former 
is out of my line. As to the latter 
Carlyle says that ‘‘ There is a whole 
lot of advising in this world but 
mighty little faithful performing ’’. I 
hope that what I may have to say may 
be considered as suggestive rather 
than as prescribed. 

The last two or three decades have 
witnessed more real progress in agri- 
cultural development than was at- 
tained in several preceding genera- 
tions. The aim of our forefathers 
was to raise enough on the land to 
feed themselves and their animals un- 
til another harvest. Ours is to raise 
all that the land will produce, sell 
it in the markets of the world for cash 
and increase our capital. The object 
of agriculture has, therefore, become 
the same as that of any other business. 
In this way a primitive occupation has 
become a skilled profession, calling 
for high attainments. scientific and 
practical knowledge, combined with a 
degree of financial ability. It is a 
profession that now challenges the 
best intellects and rewards the finest 
training and most careful study, and 
to this extent it is engaging the atten- 
tion of our best men. If agricultural 
advancement has been rapid in the 
immediate past, it is destined to be no 
less so in the immediate future. 

The useful man in this world is the 
one who does his work well. In 
short, it is well-directed, thinking 
labor that pays. The world is full of 
fairly good workers ; excellent work- 
ers are scarce. It is not enough for a 
young man to say he will ‘‘try to do 
his best’’. He must actually do the 
work given him to do, do it thoroughly 
and completely. It is not a question of 
trying but of actually doing one’s 
best. It is vigorous thought which 
pays. The mind must be trained to 
exactitude. You must seize and 


grasp with all your might the thing 
you are undertaking, and do it with 
vigor and enthusiasm if you wish 
your work to bear the stamp of super- 
iority when completed. Enthusiasm 
is the proof that a man believes in 
himself. Enthusiasm attracts. It is 
contagious. When backed up with 
business knowledge it convinces. As 
Emerson says, ‘‘ Nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm ’’. 
Get all the information you can bear- 
ing upon the subject of the business 
you are going into. Of course a half 
knowledge of your business is better 
than no knowledge but it is often the 
other half that you want the most. 

To keep up with the times in farm- 
ing and live-stock husbandry, a man 
must not only work but he must intel- 
ligently study his business. One may 
learn much by practical experience 
but the combination of practical ex- 
perience with the best of theoretical 
and scientific training is needed to fit 
the young man who makes farming 
his vocation. No man who expects 
to follow farming and get the most 
out of his life should fail to come in 
touch with the agricultural college of 
his state and the inspirational influ- 
ence which comes therefrom. The 
courses offered are a happy combina- 
tion of theory and practice, of study 
and work, designed to fit young men 
for the business of farming and at the 
same time furnish a means of culture. 
Not only is the theory of things 
taught but the things themselves are 
dealt with in the different departments 
and are studied until the student be- 
comes thoroughly familiar with them. 
The courses are not only calculated to 
give a mana better mental training, 
but in the wood and forge shop and 
the farm-mechanics laboratory where 
hundreds are taught to be skillful 
with machinery, in the dairy and 
creamery work, in the horticultural 
laboratory or the stock-judging pavil- 
ion where students handle various 
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specimens of different breeds and 
classes of live stock, in any of these or 
the other departments that a young 
man may elect, he not only learns the 
theory of things but gets the practical 
side as well. There is a wise plan 
about all this work. Theories are 
studied and then carried out. It is 
not alone the purpose of the work to 
give information but to make the 
young man feel the need of knowl- 
edge and to point out some of the 
many sources whence it might be 
obtained. There is great interest 
from beginning to end in an agricul- 
tural college course. While voung 
men are growing deft and skillful 
with their hands their thoughts are 
clearer and their desire and thirst for 
knowledge grows as the way is 
pointed out. 

It is not the aim of the agricultural 
college to pound a lot of knowledge 
into boys which may or may not be of 
special use to them, but, rather, to fill 
them with boundless enthusiasm, to 
set before them high ideals, intellec- 
tual and moral, and to the right kind 
of young men its heart will grow more 
tolerant and kindly as their intellects 
increase, as they realize that they are 
building into character the best that 
can be received in life,—an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. A broad and 
liberal education is the best heritage 
thata young man can have. A train- 
ing in an agricultural college supple- 
mented by participation in the agri- 
cultural club or literary society, and 
later on identification with the Farm- 
ers’ Institute work or similar State 
agricultural organizations, will give a 
young man a training and equipment 
necessary to give himself opportunities 
of the very best advantage. It will 
increase and develop the gift of public 
speaking and the ability to preside at 
any public gathering with ease and 
dignity. These gifts must be used by 
some representative men in every com- 
munity, and happy is that man called 
upon to play his part who has during 
his younger days prepared himself to 
do so with ease to himself and satis- 
faction to his neighbors. Just as you 
recall a ringing voice and pleasing 





smile, a genial disposition, long after 
the name is forgotten, so does the 
writer recall and cherish the memory 
of his connection with the college 
club. 

Farm life invites to broadening in- 
fluences. As Ruskin expresses it,— 
‘““Goto Nature in all singleness of 
heart ; walk with her laboriously and 
trustingly, having no other thought 
than how best to interpret her mean- 
ing, rejecting nothing, selecting noth- 
ing, scorning nothing.’’ When we 
stop to think, there is beauty and to 
spare in everything in this universe. 
A great many birds need not have 
sung. A great many flowers need not 
have bloomed. The sun need not 
have shown so brightly, but the all- 
wise Creator has lavishly bestowed a 
great many things that are charming 
and given a crown of beauty to all his 
work, and happy is the person who is 
trained to have an appreciative eye for 
these beauties. I have the deepest 
sympathy for the unfortunates who 
pass through this world with only half 
equipment, those persons who have 
no heart and no appreciation for poe- 
try, artand the beauties of nature. 
No sadder sight is ever presented 
than is sometimes seen on the farm,— 
the farmer who is both body and soul 
bound up in all his thoughts and in- 
tents on money getting alone. To 
carry the avarice for developing of 
lands and of massing property to the 
extreme of miserliness dwarfs and 
shrivels the development of manhood 
even more than years can age the 
body. The agricultural college recog- 
nizes that this is entirely uncalled for, 
unnecessary, and most foreign to 
those sunny, broadening influences 
that farm life invites. It believes that 
every man is bigger than his business 
and, therefore, offers an education de- 
signed to fit the young man for the 
useful activities and at the same time 
furnish a meansof culture. In short, 
it seeks to develop those qualities and 
aims which we will not find in the 
market quotations and yet are of the 
highest demand and value in every 
market. 


It is the possession of these faculties 
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which promises to make the life of the 
American farmer boy wholesome and 
companionable. Inthe dawning days 
of young manhood it is well to ask 
yourselves this question ; is it fortun- 
ate or unfortunate for the world as a 
whole that I was born? It costs 
something in this world to be born, to 
be fed, to be clothed, to be housed, to 
be educated. It costs something in 
this world to be nursed in sickness, to 
die, to be buried decently. The ques- 
tion is, will you and I be able to con- 
tribute to the welfare of humanity, to 
leave the world better off than when 
we came into it, or will our life be a 
debt tohumanity. If you get an edu- 
cation let it be an education tor ser- 
vice. It is not a question of whether 
this world owes you a living or not; 
rather, whether or not you owe the 
world a life of service. 

In closing, there is a little simile 
that I will leave you. Way up in the 
topmost peak of the Swiss mountains 
there is a small lake which has two 
outlets, one to the north and one to 
the south. A drop of water falling 
from the passing cloud into this little 
lake finds its way northward and 
goes to form the river Rhine, flowing 
past the historic cities of Germany, 
down into the North Sea, along the 
frigid shores of Denmark, out into the 
Arctic Ocean and is finally imprisoned 
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in some iceberg and practically lost 
to the world forever. Another drop 
of water falls from the same cloud and 
finds an outlet from the little lake 
southward and with innumerable com- 
panions goes to the river Rhone 
which flows through the fertile valleys 
of France, out intothe blue waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea, past the his- 
toric shores of Italy, among the 
storied isles of Greece, bearing the 
burdens of commerce, and the while 
smiling in the gladsome sunshine} Now 
how widely different the fate of these 
two drops, yet from the same cloud. 

Not dissimilar are the lives of two 
boys from the same neighborhood or 
school. One is careless, lazy, idle, 
devoid of ambition and enthusiasm, 
drifting from bad to worse, and mak- 
ing of his life a total failure. The 
other young man is industrious and 
ambitious, determined to develop his 
intellect he climbs higher and higher 
the ladder of fame until success finally 
crowns his effort and the world is the 
better for a life educated to useful ac- 
tivity. There are certain points in 
moral and intellectual development, 
certain ideals and ambitions most of 
which are acquired in our school and 
college life that determine the groove 
down which our life shall run, not 
only here, but yonder through an 
endless eternity. 


JOHN WALTON SPENCER, AN APPRECIATION 
By C. H. Tuck 


é< U NCLE John” is a name that 

is well known to thousands 

of people throughout the 
State. No one could have watched 
the growth of the New York State 
College of Agriculture without hear- 
ing the name. Grangers, teachers 
and Farmers’ Institute meetings 
throughout the State have heard per- 
sonally from the man who bears that 
familiar name. 

As the College will lose the services 
of ‘‘Uncle John’’ next year by reason 
of the action of the age limit rule, it 
seems fitting that the Cornell Coun- 


fryman should give to the student 
world a little insight to the life and 
purposes ofa man who has been so 
closely associated with the growth of 
the College. 

‘*Uncle John’’ was born on the 
12th of June, 1843, at Cherry Valley, 
N. Y., but soon afterward his parents 
moved to Westfield, Chautauqua 
County ; by packet to Buffalo and 
then by water to Westfield. The dis- 
trict school of the neighborhood gave 
him his education which was supple- 
mented by a term in the ‘‘select 
school.’”’ 















* UNCLE 


When twenty-one he actively began 
farming. About eighteen years ago 
‘* Uncle John’’ felt the impluse to find 
out the ‘‘why’’ of farm work. He 
began to see the necessity of under- 
standing the underlying principles of 
agriculture as they might be applied 


by the ordinary farmer. In _ this 
struggle for scientific information of a 
practical kind, ‘Uncle John’’ 


equipped himself not only with the 
information but with a point of view 
which made him so valuable to 
other farmers in the State who had to 
meet the problems in the same general 
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way. It gave him the power to talk 
directly to his brother farmer face to 
face, rather than to lecture over his 
head. 

The College of Agriculture first re- 
ceived ‘‘ Uncle John’’ on its staff the 
day following McKinley’s first election 
in 1896. That was the third year of 
the appropriation from the State of 
New York for extension work. Dur- 
ing the first three years the energy of 
the College had not been directed to- 
ward extension endeavor. The ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the 
College was $16,000 which was con- 








sidered a very satisfactory amount for 
the work. The following year, 1897, 
the amount was raised to $25,000, and 
a broader line of work was undertak- 
en, conspicuous features of which 
were the Farmers’ Reading- Courses on 
the correspondence plan and Nature 
Study in the public schools. At that 
time the expression ‘‘Nature Study”’ 
signified in a great many cases, Agri- 
culture. ‘‘ Uncle John’’ believes that 
at that time the educational world 
would not have accepted the teaching 
under the name of Agriculture, but 
was more favorably inclined towards 
the use of a more scientific expres- 
sion. 

Many serious difficulties beset the 
extension workers in those early days. 
The methods of handling the work 
were severely criticised. Very for- 
tunately Professor Bailey came to the 
assistance of this new work writing 
the first leaflet on ‘‘ How the Squash 
gets out ofthe Seed.’’ ‘*‘ Uncle John’’ 
believes it is one of the best as well as 
the first. It opened the way for fur- 
ther work of a similar nature along 
this line in accordance with the exten- 
sion spirit of the time,—though many 
specialists were much disturbed about 
t 

But the work went on in a strong 
way. Only one year was the appro- 
priation limited to $25,000. The next 
year it was raised to $35,000 where it 
remained for several successive years. 
The work with which ‘‘ Uncle John’’ 
was so closely associated found im- 
mediate response in the hearts of the 
people. It is easy therefore to see 
why this work brought increased ap- 
propriation from the Legislature. 


‘Uncle John’’ attempted through 
correspondence to carry the farmer of 
that time safely through the bewilder- 
ing information to a clearer conception 
of the practical application of science 
to his work The final strength of 
the Reading-Course reaching thous- 
ands of practical men throughout the 
State is sufficient answer to his effort. 
But however great the problem was 
with the farmer, it was equally great 
with the teachers of the State. 


To place Nature Study before the 
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public school teachers was a task beset 
on every side with difficulties. The 
work was not required. The College 
felt somewhat timid about its presen- 
tation, not that it was doubtful about 
the value of the work, but because it 
feared that Nature Study might be 
looked upon as another fad added to 
an already large number. But un- 
daunted ‘‘Uncle John’’ and his work- 
ers continued believing and hoping. 
Not long were they in waiting for an 
enrollment of some twenty-five thou- 
sand children, who wrote letters des- 
cribing their observations on common 
plant and animal life about them. 
Some years the number of letters was 
upwards of thirty thousand. 


During all this time the personal 
touch of the man whois about to leave 
us played an important part in the 
work. With diplomatic caution he 
faced many unexpected obstacles 
which threatened the endurance of the 
work— faced them with that sympathy 
which has brought to him so many 
close friends. ‘‘The popular estimate 
of the value of this work is usually 
given to our one process of pouring 
information into the children’s minds 
by means of a publication and pump- 
ing it out by their correspondence’’ as 
‘*Uncle John’’ puts it. But ‘‘ Uncle 
John’’ believes that great as this has 
been, there is another value, that of 
awakeningin the children’s mind a 
desire to become inspired by the crea- 
tion about them. 

The development of all this exten- 
sion work in recent years is well 
known to all the old students in the 
College of Agriculture. 


To those who know him best let us 
give his own words. ‘‘ As the time 
approaches when I am to lay down 
this work because of having reached 
the age limit and return to my beloved 
Bell-wether, and there ‘mark time’ to 
the end, I can look back in a perspec- 
tive way over the events of the past 
twelve years as I have never done be- 
fore. I can see how the pioneer pro- 
moters thought only of the work and 
never of themselves or how they 
would be considered by the public. 
As for myself I am glad that I have 
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learned to know the heart of a child 
and that I have lived to see three 
score and five years.’’ 

When ‘‘ Uncle John’’ does ‘‘mark 
time’’ at Bell-wether, it will be with 
the procession in this College, which 
holds him as one of her own in spirit 
if not always in person. ‘The proces- 
sion with which he will keep step is 
that of this College. There will al- 
ways be a place in the front ranks for 
** Uncle John.”’ 

To the younger students who may 
not have had the pleasure of knowing 
‘Uncle John,’’ we need only to point 
out the one great power in his life, 
that of reaching out and drawing to- 
ward him young people. As we look 
back on the work of the early years 
we can see hundreds and thousands of 
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young men, perhaps as youngsters in 
the schools, or older boys on the farm, 
who through some suggestion from 
our Uncle may have decided on a new 
course in life. Knowing the farm and 
the farm boy as he does, he has been 
able to stand between the plain man at 
the plow and the scientist at the 
laboratory. 

The farm boys of the State join 
with us now in extending to him a 
cordial ‘‘God Speed.’’ Long will be 
remembered his sympathetic message 
of encouragement to teachers, farmers 
and children. Long will live the in- 
fluence that has helped so many boys 
toward the end emphasized in *‘ Uncle 
John’s’’ extension teaching; a success- 
tul practical farmer living a contented, 
useful farm life. 


A SIDE LINE AT SHELTER VALLEY FARM 


By James A. 


Marcellus, 


VERY farmer is confronted with 
E the question, ‘‘ What can I raise 
on my farm or what business 
may I prosecute there which will 
bring to me the maximum return in 
money for the minimum expenditure 
of time and labor.’’ I shall not at- 
tempt to answer this question on the 
wholesale for all farmers. Neither do 
I maintain that the methods we are 
pursuing are the best, even in our case, 
but I will affirm that from present in- 
dications they seem to be so. 

Every man must for himself con- 
sider his location, his tastes, his am- 
bitions and the means at his disposal, 
for bringing about his proposed 
schemes and must decide which are 
applicable to his conditions. Ofttimes 
a large measure of a man’s. success 
may be in his ability to discern be- 
tween a good and a poor suggestion. 
We should all be open to suggestion 
but must determine whether or not its 
application is feasible in our own par- 
ticular case. 

That the reader may know some- 
thing of our location and the condi- 
tions under which we labor, I might 


Stone 


N. Y. 


say that my father and I are located 
on a farm of 180 acres, in, and 
north of Marcellus village. A _ rail- 
road, a tap of the Auburn branch of 
the New York Central, runs through 
a part of the farm, and the Auburn 
electric road is nearby. It may be 
possible by the use of green manuring 
and intensive tillage to crop a farm, 
sell its products and still maintain or 
gain in fertility but it would seem to 
us an extremely difficult task. Since 
we like live stock and in fact get a 
great deal of pleasure from breeding, 
rearing and handling it, and at the 
same time feel that it is the best way 
to maintain the fertility of one’s farm, 
we are essentially stockmen. Since 
our tastes and ambitions are along the 
line of live stock (horses and cattle) 
our aim is by the use of farm manure 
and some fertilizer to raise large quan- 
tities of feed, which if fed to high 
class live stock will return a good per- 
centage of profit, as well as cause an 
increase in the fertility of the farm. 
The first reason why horses are so 
much in evidence on our farm is that 
my father is very fond of horses; en- 
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joys breeding, raising and fitting car- 
riage and road horses for the market. 
Secondly we find it to be a crop which 
can be harvested during the winter 
months, not interfering with our sum- 
mer work, and requiring less help. 

It is with some timidity that I ap- 
proach the subject of horse raising 
and training as a means of profit, for 
one might judge from the very little 
we have heard of horses at Cornell or 
in the Countryman that it is one of the 
lost arts, but I am glad to hear that 
horses are now to have their innings 
at Cornell. Since we believe that 
colts should be broken when in fine 
spirit, we firstly get them in good 
flesh, taking care not to fever them 
up in the operation. This we accom- 
plish in this wise ; in the latter part 
of September those colts which are to 
be broken are placed in an alfalfa pas- 
ture and fed freely of corn on the ear. 
About this time the colts should be 
shod with alight shoe or tip. In this 
way the foot is protected so that when 
we are ready to drive and fit the colt 
we have some foot to work with, 
which is of very great importance. 


It is impossible to develop action with 
‘‘stumpy’’ feet. 

The colts are allowed to run at pas- 
ture with their allowance of corn, 
being taken in cold nights or stormy 
weather, until placed in permanent 
winter quarters, where they are fed 
plentifully on alfalfa hay, ear corn, oat 
meal, bran and some oil meal. We 
then commence bitting them, check- 
ing slightly at first but gradually 
drawing them into the desired posi- 
tion. This is not always done in the 
same way, being varied somewhat to 
suit different individuals. Some colts 
need more bitting than others, but 
when they get so that they willingly 
and gracefully submit to the checking, 
they are then broken and fitted. 

The question might be asked, 
‘‘ what breed of horses makes the best 
coach and carriage horse.’’ To make 
a positive or iron bound answer to this 
question would be to call down upon 
my head a storm of criticism, and 
justly, for beautiful specimens of the 
coach and carriage type can be found 
in every breed intended for road pur- 
poses as well as many different crosses 
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between these breeds. Mr. C. J. 
Hamlin, of Village Farm fame, se- 
cured with marked success, an excel- 
lent type breeding a French coach 
stud to his trotting bred mares. Mr. 
F. C. Stevens, of Attica, N. Y. and 
E. D. Jordan, of Boston, Mass., are 
attempting to secure an ideal coacher 
from the Hackneys, while on the 
other side we may see some of the 
most prominent prize winners in years 
to be standard bred trotters. We 
must therefore conclude that the right 
type are not all confined to one breed. 
To perfect the show horse, however, 
isa trade of itself and not for us as 
general farmers who have neither the 
time or necessary equipment to give 
them their high-schooling. 

The horses which we have used 
mostly to fit for coach and carriage 
purposes have been the result of breed- 
ing French Coach studs on trotting 
bred and common mares. Having in 
mind a certain defined type, we breed 
and buy with this end in view. We 
have labored to secure horses having 
breedy heads, long, nicely crested 
necks, sloping shoulders, high withers, 
short, stout backs, well sprung ribs, 
smoothly turned hips, wide swelling 


stifles, high carried tail, clean, flat 
legs and good feet. Such a_ horse 
should have clean, straight action 


both with hock and knees and enough 
stamina and courage, that he may ac- 
complish his tasks with grace and ease 
and prove withal a pleasant and cheer- 
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ful road horse. Yet with all this, the 
more speed the better. 

I find that it is impossible in my 
limited space to touch all points which 
would prove of interest, one of which 
is shoeing. The shoeing of horses to 
accomplish certain ends, produce cer- 
tain results, and correct faulty action 
is of great interest and if accomplished 
is of great value to one fitting horses, 
with a view to developing high action. 

Now comes the question of para- 
mount interest to the practical farmer, 
‘‘ What is the profit in raising a colt 
to sale age and what profit is to be 
gained in fitting one for the market.’’ 
I have no desire to publish abroad the 
details of our business but since the 
success or failure of any business 
bears directly upon the price secured 
for the finished product, I will give a 
few figures which may throw some 
light on the profits of the horse busi- 
ness, as compared with other farm 
crops. Inthe last nine years we have 
sold at different times seven or eight 
pairs of colts for an average of over 
$700 a pair. We bought one pair of 
mares two and three years old, respec- 
tively, and after keeping them one 
year, sold them, still unbroken, for 
$600. Toallow you to make your 
own comparisons I can summarize and 
close by saying that thirty horses 
handled by us cost $3,583 and brought 
$9,175. The length of time each 
horse (either bred or bought) was in 
our possession was 11.6 months. 


THE FARMER AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
By H. B. Frost, ’o8 


BRAHAM Lincoln, on the day 
A of his assassination, declared : 
‘* After reconstruction, the 

next great question will be the over- 
throw of the liquor-traffic.’’ Since 
the war, high license has been tried 
in many states, and state operation in 
some—but still the consumption of 
alcohol has increased. The convic- 


tion is continually spreading and 
strengthening, that the beverage 


liquor-traffic is always and only evil. 





and ought to be suppressed by 
state. 

This would certainly mean the des- 
truction of a vast industry. A con- 
servative estimate—using Government 
figures and a moderate scale of aver- 
age prices—puts the drink bill of the 
United States for 1907, at more than 
$2,200,000,000. All the corn, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley that we raised in 
1906 would not pay that bill, and 
even that sum does not take account 


the 











of the enormous amount of adultera- 
tion of distilled liquors. 

But all this enormous expenditure 
by drinkers represents waste, and 
worse than waste—as is generally ad- 
mitted. That is, a great part of all 
our productive labor—the proportion 
has been put at one-ninth—is wasted 
on alcoholic drinks. The traffic means 
an automatic tax of perhaps ten per 
cent on our whole industrial income. 
The alcoholic liquor traffic is a para- 
site on legitimate industry. 

The manufacture of liquors certain- 
ly requires great amounts of farm pro- 
duce—yet proportionately the market 
thus created is surprisingly small. 
Taking the liquor men’s own estimate 
for corn, barley, and rye, and adding 
the possible 25,000 or 30,000 bushels 
of wheat and oats used, we find that 
less than 105,000,000 bushels of grain 
are thus used in a year. This, for 
the fiscal year 1906, is about one 
bushel for every forty-six produced— 
and much of this grain is of low 
grade, and brings less than the aver- 
age market price. The liquor traffic 
pays possibly $43,000,000 a year for 
grain, while a total of something like 
$6,000,000 will cover the value of all 
the hops produced in the country. Al- 
lowing for the use of grapes and 
molasses and fora few minor items, 
we see that $60,000,000 is probably a 
liberal estimate for the total annual 
payment by the liquor interests to the 
farmers of the United States. 

No doubt some change of crops 
would result if the drink trade should 
be destroyed, but the farmers who 
now buy ‘‘brewers’ grains’’ would still 
feed their live stock, and great new 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


economic import none can deny. 
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markets would be opened for agricul- 
tural products. The farmer gets 
about one-half or more of what his 
wheat sells for as flour and stock feed ; 
he gets possibly six or eight cents for 
every dollar’s worth of beer made 
from his barley, and about three cents 
for every dollar’s worth of whiskey 
made from his corn. In other words, 
the two billions now spent for liquors 
would buy the grain and the grapes in 
other forms and a simply inconceiv- 
able amount of other goods besides. It 
would buy annually, for each five per- 
sons of our eighty-six millions, some- 
thing like $128 worth of flour, meat, 
clothing, furniture, and other useful 
articles. What this new demand 
would mean to legitimate industry, 
we can hardly imagine. There may 
be some hardship to a comparative 
few, as the growers of hops, in the 
change to a sober civilization, but it 
must prove very limited and transient 
in the flood of general prosperity that 
will follow. 

The interests of the farmer in this 
matter are at one with those of so- 
ciety as a whole. As some one re- 
marks, we could better afford to pen- 
sion all the men employed in the 
liquor traffic, and support them in 
idleness, than to allow their present 
work to go on. Better throw away 
the grain and the grapes and the hops 
and the sugar, and let all buildings of 
the traffic stand empty than use them 
to poison the people. But there would 
be no such waste. We should have 
such prosperity, both economic and 
moral, as this country has never yet 
known—and the farmer would certain- 
ly share with the rest. 


The recent formation of the Cornell Prohibition League has indi- 
cated the activity of the promoters of this reform. 


That it is a question of vast moral and 


And the relation of the prohibition arguments to the 
farmer and his welfare is a phase of interest to us all. 
Frost is in a good position to discuss this relationship. 


As President of the League, Mr. 
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JUNE, 1908 

In the words of many 
Next college magazines, ‘‘with 
Year this issue we cease pub- 


but 
undergo a period of quiescence and 


lication,’’ only to 
rejuvenation in preparation for another 
year of activity and, we hope, of ser- 
vice. For the members of the Board 
who remain in office it shall be to de- 
vise additions and improvements for 
present policies, and the 
Board as a whole to plan for better, 


for new 
for more complete cooperation with 
the farmer and the college in endea- 
voring to reach each one as the repre- 
of the other. But the 
does not rest solely 


sentative 
responsibility 
upon the Board, for the Countryman 
belongs to the students of the College 
of Agriculture ; it is their activity and 
from them as those 
whom they have chosen to administer 
its affairs, must come ideas and assis- 
tance to make it essentially Cornellian 
and typical of the agriculture of both 
the college and the farm. Yet in our 
minds there is, or should be no funda- 
mental difference between these two. 
Together they form the ‘‘ noblest pur- 
and it is the spirit of 
this great vocation that the Country- 


well as from 


suit of man,’’ 
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man desires and aims to emanate from 
itself and to quicken to accomplish- 
ment in others. 


THE success of the Ag- 
ricultural Stage in the 
winter, and the com- 
mendation of the work 
in public speaking that has come from 
many 


Encour- 


agement 


the 
cause of gratification to the College, 


sources, has alreadv been 
and in the gift and encouragement of 
Mr. Mosher, we find still greater 
reason for appreciation. We pride 


ourselves our desires and 


our 
endeavors to promote closer relation- 


upon 


ship between the farmer and the col- 
lege, and the uplifting of agriculture, 
but we realize none the less, the aid, 
the inspiration and the feeling of re- 
ward, essential to our highest develop- 
ment, that reach us in the words and 
deeds of such public-spirited, enthusi- 
astic and progressive champions of 
agricultural education. 


WHEN ‘‘Uncle John”’ 
Uncle Spencer, in his speech at 
John the Agricultural Ban- 


quet, said that he would 
be content if he could know that he 
had added one small drop of kindness 
that would go to fill the sea of Immor- 
tality, he was expressing the doubt 
and deprecating modesty that is char- 
acteristic of men who have done their 
work welland who have served others, 
We, who have known him, here, and 
those outside, both young and old, 
who have known him as a teacher of 
the common and beautiful truths of 
Nature, as a helper and a friend, can 
offer to him the certainty of that con- 
tentment, in the knowledge of our 
appreciation of his influence and en- 


couragement. It is to these that the 





drops of kindness have flowed, carry- 
ing with them knowledge, ideals and 
still better, assistance in making them 
more real. We see Uncle John retire 
from active duties, we see him return 
to his ‘‘ beloved Bellwether’’ with 
something more than mere regret at 
our loss. It is with gratitude that we 
have known him, the thought of the 
inspiration his example has given us 
to do our work as faithfully and as 
well, with the 
reward in the happiness of his home 
that his 
deserves. 


and wishes for the 


life active lite of service 

Mr. Myron T. Scudder, 
Rural of Paltz, Ulster 
Athletics County, has already 

proven the practicability 
of athletics in rural schools, and the 
efficiency of games and out-door activ- 
The Countryman has for some 
time been interested in the progress of 
various communities along this line, 
and with no little enthusiasm and ap- 
proval, heard of the active procedure 
of Tompkins County teachers. The 
Tompkins County Rural School Ath- 
letic Association is more than a step— 
it is a leap—in the right direction. 
From our collegiate point of view it is 
desirable because with the growth of 
rural schools, more graduates from 
them will enter Cornell, and with 
previous development and training 
can well add to her athletic laurels. 
Aside from this, it is physiologically, 
socially and educationally a good plan; 
yet with the weight of this commenda- 


New 


ities. 
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tion upon it, the system is going to 
mean fun, good, wholesome, unal- 
loyed fun for the boys and girls of the 
County. The College is going to get 
into it, and Field Day on May 2gth, 
is to welcome, we hope, the first of 
many an athletic carnival, here, under 
the auspices of the College Athletic 
Council, that will make more friends, 
more athletes, more students and more 
and than 
schools have ever brought together. 


sound men women, rural 


As advertised in the 


May issue, the Country- 


Poems 
man has taken 


up the 

publication of certain of 
Dean Bailey’s poems, mainly those 
that have appeared in its pages. Ap- 
preciating the privilege that has ac- 
companied the right to publish 
these works separately, and realizing 
their popularity those who 
know the Dean, or who, having read 
some of his poems desire others, we 
have compiled this little volume. It 
will contain several of Dean Bailey’s 
best productions, and being artistically 
printed, decorated and bound, will 
form a fitting background for the first 
collected publication of any of his 
poems. The price will be fifty cents, 
and orders by mail will be filled in the 
order that they are received after June 
1. As the edition is limited, and ap- 
plications have already appropriated a 
number of copies, those desiring copies 
are requested to communicate with 
the Editor at an early date. 


among 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The Countryman was surprised and 
grieved to hear of the sudden death on 
April 27, of Mr. Richard Waugh, of 
Winnepeg, Manitoba, who but a short 
time before had sent the article which 
appears on another page. While per- 
haps a new personality to many 
readers of the magazine, Mr. Waugh 
had become a firm support and cham- 
pion of agricultural interests through- 
out Canada, and for many years per- 
formed worthy service in agricultural 
journalism. The pleasure the Coun- 
éryman received in obtaining his mes- 
sage of optimism, and advice, is sorely 
tempered by the regret that after so 
short an acquaintance we can no 
longer receive the benefit of his active 
influence in the future. 

Mr. Waugh was born at St. Bos- 
wells, Scotland, in 1838, and with an 
indefatigable energy and perseverance 
educated himself and earned his own 
living from the time he was nine years 
old. In 1882 he moved to Winnepeg 
where he soon began his journalistic 
activity with the A/anitoba Free Press. 
Besides being a constant contributor 
to that paper, he was for twenty vears 
Editor of the Norwest Farmer, and 
spread his ideas throughout Canada 
and even the United States in that 
capacity. He was still active in his 
chosen work when his death occurred 
most unexpectedly as a result of heart 
disease. 

nD 


* 


One of the most significant move- 
ments recently taken up by the 
educational authorities of Tompkins 
County, and indirectly a result of the 
activity of the Extension Department 
of the College, was the organization 
on May 2, of the Tompkins County 
Rural School Athletic Association. 
The matter was brought up at a meet- 
ing of rural school teachers held at the 
College, and after enthusiastic discus- 
sion was definitely settled. The 
President of the new association is 
Principal Cole of Newfield, the Secre- 


tary is Professor C. H. Tuck, and the 
Board of Control includes besides the 
above, Mrs. H. K. Beck and E. W. 
Updike, Commissioners of the County, 
‘“Uncle John’’ Spencer, Principals 
Wilcox and Webster of different dis- 
tricts, and the Athletic Advisory 
Board of the College. The main ob- 
ject of the work is to promote play 
and recreation throughout the rural 
schools in much the same way that 
Mr. M. T. Scudder is doing similar 
work in Ulster County, and with the 
College as a center, its advantages and 
benefits may be transmitted in all 
directions. 

One of the first results of this activ- 
ity will be the Field Day to be held on 
the Alumni Field, on May 29, the day 
of the Rural School Picnic. This is 
to be conducted mainly by the College 
Board, for the enjoyment and benefit 
of the children who visit Ithaca on 
that day, and a complete list of events 
and competitions, with awards and 
plenty of excitement is being pre- 
pared. It is hoped and expected that 
every child will come prepared to 
enter one or more events and with a 
firm determination to finish well up 
among the winners. 

Of course this is but a beginning, 
and the influence of this organization 
will be felt over a constantly widening 
area as it becomes more firmly estab- 
lished and more thoroughly organized. 
It is for all the country children in the 
County, this must not be forgotten, and 
the greater the number of active mem- 
bers, the more good, the more fun and 
the more enjoyment will result for 
each and every one. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


On April 16, Professor C. H. Tuck 
received a very gratifying letter from 
Mr. E. W. Mosher, president of the 
New York State Experimenters’ 
League, in which he donates twenty- 
five dollars to the College as prizes for 
public speaking in the regular and 
short courses. The recipients of these 
prizes were determined at the time of 








the Agricultural Stage, and the short 
course competition. 

In the course of his letter Mr. 
Mosher says in regard to this branch 
of work : ‘‘That the farmer needs this 
training goes without saying. The 
time is coming when he must assert 
himself in public affairs, and be able 
to maintain his position by persuasive 
argument against the wiley politi- 
cian.’’ 


At a recent meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Association, Professor James E. 
Rice, of the Poultry Department was 
elected Faculty Athletic Advisor in 
place of Professor R. A. Pearson, re- 
signed. Miss Flora Rose of the Home 
Economics department gave a very 
practical talk on buying and carving 
meats and illustrated the talk by giv- 
ing a practical demonstration with 
cooked beef, mutton and fowl in the 
art of carving. The latter, as she 
says, is almost a lost art, since the al- 
most universal adoption of the Rus- 
sian method of having the cook carve 
the meat in the kitchen. 


The Cornell Section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy was organ- 
ized at the college, May 4th and is the 
first section of the society to be formed. 
There were fifteen charter members 
including faculty, graduates and sen- 
iors. The officers elected were A. W. 
Gilbert, president ; M. P. Jones, vice- 
president and J. O. Morgan, secretary. 
The main object of the society is to 
put advanced students in touch with 
Agronomy workers throughout the 
country. Two meetings will be held 
each term and a program will be pre- 
sented, usually by some graduate, who 
has done some particularly interesting 
work. 

The National Society will meet here 
on July roth and 11th during the 
Graduate School of Agriculture. 


sk 
Pa 


On the occasion of the Inter-College 
Races on May 8, the Agricultural 
crew rowed in the second heat being 
beaten a scant length by the Arts 
crew, and finishing a little ahead of 
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the Law eight. The make up of the 
crew was: Bow, W. A. Salisbury, 
Sp..; 2, M. A. Centurion, ’0g; 3, G. 
C. Kenyon, ’11; 4, L. B. Cook, ’o9, 
5, C. M. Bromley, Sp. ; 6, S. P. Hol- 
lister, ’10; 7, E. H. Thomson, ’og ; 
stroke, K. C. Livermore, ’o09 ; cox, S. 
G. Judd, ’11. After two months on 
the machines, the men had but four 
days on the water, and for that short 
time showed remarkably good form. 


The career of the baseball team has 
been more or less interfered with by 
the bad weather. On April 21 they 
won from the Arts nine by a score of 
7 to2. On April 24 they played C.E. 
and were beaten 7 to 6, and the next 
week lost to M. E. by a score of 4 to 
5. Theteam is composed of Miller, 
Capt.; Grant, Mgr.; Grace, Mc- 
Closkey, Myer, Boehler, Peckham, 
Rutherford, Chase and Teall. 


The Poultry Association Dance held 
May g under the matronage of Mrs. 
Bailey, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Webber and 
Mrs. Fetter, was eminently successful. 
Coleman’s orchestra furnished music 
for the fourteen regular and nine ex- 
tra dances, which were enjoyed by 
the sixty-two couples who attended. 
The entertainment and refreshment 
committees fulfilled their duties ad- 
mirably and credit is due to all the 
committees and to the Board of Direc- 
tors, for bringing the affair to its cli- 
max of financial, social and harmo- 
nious success. 


Assistant Professor M. V. Slinger- 
land of the Department of Economic 
Entomology has recently been called 
to St. Paul, Minn., to investigate the 
problem of grasshoppers and crickets 
cutting the flax binding twine on bun- 
dles of grain in the field. 


* 


On May 11, the baseball team was 
again defeated, losing to the College 
of Law by a score of 6 to 1. Grant 
and Teall formed the battery and 
Rutherford replaced McCloskey at 
first. 
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CANDIDATE FOR THE DEGREE OF PH.D., 


1908 


Mr. White was born in Moravia, 
New York, in 1872. His parents took 
up a homestead in Kansas in the early 
days, and in 1900 he received the 
Bachelor's degree from Southwest 
Kansas College and the Master’s de- 
gree the next year from Oklahoma 
University. He spent 1904-05 as a 
student assistant at Harvard and the 
last three years at Cornell. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF M.S. IN AGR., 1908 


Mr. Craig was reared on a general 
farm in Indiana and after teaching in 
public schools, attended DePauw and 
Purdue Universities and later the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute from which 
he received his M.S. in Horticulture 
in 1904. After being in the employ 
of the Virginia Crop Pest Commission 
he entered Cornell in 1907 as a spe- 
cial, and later took up graduate work 
in Agronomy. 





DWIJADAS DATTA 








Cc. E. CRAIG 


Mr. Datta was born in 1883, grad- 
uated B.Sc. from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1903, and from Sibpur Agri- 
cultural College in 1905, being the 
scholar of his class and the student 
monitor. Before deputation to Cor- 
nell by the Bengal government he was 
a ‘‘Swadeshi’’ missionary and vice- 
principal of a high school under the 


National Council of Education. He 
has been specializing in  Plant- 
breeding. 


























Mr. Grubb was born at York, Eng- 
land, in June, 1883. He obtained his 
early education at that place until 
1900. For four years he studied the 
fruit and nursery business in England. 
In 1904 he entered Cornell as a spe- 
cialin Agriculture, changing to the 
regular course in February, 1906. He 
has specialized in Horticulture and 
Landscape Architecture. 





HARIPROAD MITRA 


Mr. Niven was born in Norven, N. 
C. and received-his B.A. from the A. 
and M. College of that state in 1906, 
holding several offices while there. 
Taking up Horticulture at Cornell he 
did undergraduate work in 1906-07 
and graduate work for the last year. 
Acacia, Cornell Masonic Club, Lazy 
Club. 
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N. H. GRUBB 


Mr. Mitra was born in Calcutta, 
India, in 1881 and had been a student 
of the Calcutta University before he 
was sent by the Bengal government 
on a deputation to study agriculture 
at Cornell. Having investigated cot- 
ton culture and rural economic condi- 
tions in his home country, he is now 
specializing along these lines. 





Cc. F. 





NIVEN 


So ae Ml Sm YE 








I, A. NIVEN 


Mr. Sowder was raised on a farm 
in Virginia, and in Texas. He was 
graduated from the Sam Houston 
Normal, Texas, and Peabody College 
for Teachers, Tennessee. Received 
B.S., B.A. from University of Nash- 
ville, and was a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago. He has 
taught in High Schools, North Texas 
R. and M. College and the College of 
Industrial Arts, while in Texas. He 
is working on pecan culture, and was 
Chairman of Committee on Awards at 
the Fruit Show. 
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Mr. Niven was born in Roeford, N. 
C. also receiving his B.A. fromthe A. 
and M. College there. After doing 
undergraduate work in Horticulture in 
1906-07, he continued as a graduate 
along that line, in 1907-8. Acacia, 
Cornell Masonic Club, Lazy Club. 





w. J 


SOWDER 


Mr. Tong was born in Canton, 
China in 1884, and after graduat- 
ing from the Provincial School, 


(Chinese) received his English educa- 
tion at Queen's College, Hong Kong, 
Entering Cornell in 1904 he has spe- 
cialized in Agronomy, intending to ap- 
ply his knowledge in his own country. 
Sigma Xi. 


Mr. Wicks received his B. S. A., 
‘o4 and M.S. ’06 at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. He served for three 
years as Assistant Horticulturist at 
his Alma Mater and resigned this pos- 
ition to take up graduate work at 
Cornell in Pomology and Entomol- 
ogy. He has been elected to the New 
Hampshire College and Station as As- 
sistant Horticulturist in charge of 
pomological work. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF B. S. IN AGR., 1908 





W. H. ALDERMAN 


Mr. Anderson was born at Hilton, 
N. Y., in 1882, and educated in the 
High School of that place and at 
Hamburg High School. After two 
years spent on his father’s fruit farm, 
he entered Cornell in 1904. He has 
specialized in Horticulture and Agron- 
omy while here, and completing his 
work in February 1908, returned to 
his home, where he is at present con- 
ducting his father’s farm. Hebs-sa, 
Cayuga Club. 





Mr. Alderman was born in 1885 at 
Albion, N. Y. After a preparatory 
course in Holley High School he en- 
tered the College of Agriculture. He 
displayed a lively interest in college 
activities and was elected president of 
the Agricultural Association in his 
junior year. Hewas a member of his 
Sophomore crew, manager of the 
college crew for two vears, Agricul- 
tural Banquet Committee, Student 
Honor Committee, Associate Editor 
Cornell Countryman, Student Assistant 
in Soils. Hebs sa, Cayuga Club. 





E. H. ANDERSON 


























M. C. BURRITT 


Mr. Crocheron was born in 1882 and 
prepared in the Boys’ High School of 
Brooklyn and the Mt. Vernon High 
School. He was Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Tomp- 
kins County Children’s Picnic 1906, 
Chairman of the Winter-Course Re- 
ception Committee 1906, Chairman of 
the Committee which formed and in- 
stalled an Honor System 1yo7. Toast- 
master of the Agricultural Banquet 
1907, and Editor of the Cornell 
Countryman 1906-7. Alpha Zeta. 
Mr. Crocheron is to become a farmer. 





JOSEPH DAVIS 
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Mr. Burritt was born at Hilton, 
N. Y., in 1883, and educated: at the 
High School of that place and at Gen- 
esee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 
After two years of personally conduct- 
ting his farm, in 1904 he entered Cor- 
nell, where he has specialized in Hor- 
ticulture and Farm Management. In 
his Senior year, he was president of 
the Agricultural Association, Alumni 
editor of the Countryman, and student 
assistant in Farm Crops. Hebs-sa, 
Cayuga Club. 





B. H. CROCHERON 


Mr. Davis was born in 1885 on a 
farm near Le Royville, Pa., and after 
three years at the Tonawanda High 
School was graduated with second 
honors. While at Cornell he special- 
ized in general dairy farming, and 
was holder of a Roberts’ scholarship, 
and assistant in the Testing Labora- 
tory during the ’o8 Winter Course. 
He is now superintendent of the E. A. 
Powell Stock Farm at Syracuse,where 
he is begining his active work which 
he will devote to the improvement of 
domestic animals and the advance- 
ment of agricultural interests in Brad- 
ford county. 







































Mr. Deshon was born in 1882 in 
Chinandega, Nicaragua, and entered 
Cornell as a regular student in Agri- 
culture in 1903. Theta Lamda Phi, 
Theta Nu Epsilon, Class Baseball 
Team (2), Varsity Baseball Team (2) 
(3) (4), Sphinx Head, Cosmopolitan 
Club. 





T. H. DESMOND 


Mr. Earle was born at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1885, and prepared at St. 
John’s School, Manlius, N. Y. Hav- 
ing taken a general course in agricul- 
ture, he leaves for his own farm in 
Albemarle County, Va. Kappa Alpha, 
Quill and Dagger, Hebs-Sa, Agricul- 
tural Athletic Council, ’Varsity Foot- 
ball Team, Mummy Club, Chairman 
Senior Ball Committee. 
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J. J. DESHON 


Mr. Desmond was born in Hyde 
Park, Mass., in 1884 and received his 
preparatory training at the Roxbury 
Latin School, before taking two years 
of horticultural work in the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College. Coming to 
Cornell in 1906, he specialized in 
Landscape Architecture, which he in- 
tends to pursue as a profession. 





EDWIN EARLE, JR 





E. C. EWING 


Mr. Frost was born at Dairyland, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., in 1881, attended 
district school, and worked on_ his 
father’s farm. After taking the 
Training Class course at Ellenville 
High School, he taught country 
schools four years, meanwhile prepar- 
ing for college. He entered the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1904, specializ- 
ing in Plant-breeding. 
the Cornell Prohibition League, 1908. 





ROYAL GILKEY 
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President of 
























Mr. Ewing was born at Aberdeen, 
Miss., in 1886, and was graduated 
from the High School at that place. 
Entering the Mississippi A. and M. 
College, he received his B. S. degree 
in 1906 and entered Cornell in Septem- 
ber, 1907. 





H. B. FROST 


Mr. Gilkey was born at Water- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1886. After 
passing the M. I. T. examinations he 
became interested in farming and de- 
cided to come to Cornell. Mr. Gilkey 
has studied agriculture along general 
lines. He takes a position on a 500- 
acre farm near New York City. 
Member of Alpha Zeta, C. U. C. A. 
Cabinet and Cosmopolitan Club. 
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Mr. Gracy was born in Jamaica, N. 
Y., and was graduated from the High 
School in that place in 1900. After 
completing the course in the Jamaica 
State Normal School in 1904, he en- 
tered Cornell, whence he expects to 
goto work after graduation. Delta 
Tau Delta, Sphinx Head. 





Il, R. GRACY 


Mr. Grant was born in 1885, at 
Mansfield Center, Connecticut. He 
graduated from the Connecticut State 
College in 1906 and entered Cornell 
the following fall. Here he specialized 
in Agronomy. Mr. Grant expects to 
take up Experiment Station work 
after leaving Cornell. 





C. J. GRANT 


Mr. Hayden was born in Wyoming, 
N. Y., in 1883, preparing for college 
at the Middlebury Academy and the 
Wyoming High School. After a four 
years course in Arts, at Amherst, and 
a year of teaching he succumbed to a 
long cherished desire to become a 
farmer. He has since been specializ- 
ing in Farm Management, and is now 
looking for an ‘‘original problem.’’ 





F. S. HAYDEN 





Cc. J. HUNN 


Mr. Jacoby was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee, but has lived for the 
greater part of his life in Ithaca. He 
was graduated from the Ithaca High 
School and entered Cornell with the 
class of 1907 taking two years work 
in Arts before registering in Agricul- 
ture, where he is specializing in Horti- 
culture and Agronomy. Alpha Zeta. 





M. P. JONES 
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Mr. Hunn was born at East Bloom- 
field, N. Y., in 1884, and preparing at 
the Ithaca High School, entered the 
College of Agriculture in 1904, special- 
izing in Entomology and _ Horti- 
culture. He was on the Moakley 
House Fund committee, Varsity Glee 
Club, Advanced and Festival Cho- 
ruses, was Leader of the Agricultural 
Glee Club, treasurer of the Agricul- 
tural Association, and a member of 
Hebs-sa. He left in the middle of the 
vear to take a position as Assistant 
Horticulturist in the Hawaii Experi- 
ment Station, 





J. V. JACOBY 


Mr. Jones was born in 1886 in 
Deerfield, Oneida County, New York, 
on the farm where he has al- 
ways lived. His high school training 
was received in the Utica Free Acad- 
emy. After another year’s work in 
the college he will return to the farm. 
Alpha Zeta, Sphinx Head, Hebs-sa, 
Cosmopolitan Club. Business Mana- 
ger Countryman (3), President Agri- 
cultural Association (4), Vice-presi- 
dent C. U. C. A., Agricultural Stage, 
’86 Memorial Stage. 


Mr. Lounsbury was born on a farm 
near Barton, Tioga Co., N. Y. He 
attended the Waverly High School 
from which he was graduated in 1902. 
After working, and teaching school, 
each for one year, he entered Cornell 
jn the fall of 1904. While here he 
has taken special work in Soils and 
Dairying. 





HARRY LUBIN 


Mr. McKay graduated from the 
Ithaca High School in 1904, and 
entered Sibley College with the class 
of 1908. The following year he 
changed to Agriculture, and has since 
specialized for the most part in Horti- 
culture. He completed his under- 
graduate work in January of the pres- 
ent year, and is now registered for the 
degree of M.S. in Agr. He will be 
engaged this summer in making an 
orchard survey of Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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CLARENCE LOUNSBURY 


Mr. Lubin was born in Pinsk, Rus- 
sia, and after receiving his secondary 
education there, and spending some- 
time in Berlin, came to America. 
From a New Jersey Agricultural 
School, he came to Cornell for general 
agricultural training. Charter mem- 
ber Cosmopolitan Club ; Cornell Chess 
Club, secretary, ’07—'08; winner of 
the First Agricultural Stage, ‘08 ; 
Congress Stage, ’08; '86 Memorial 
Stage, ‘o8. 
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W. McKAY 



























HALLIE E 


QUEEN 


Mr. Taubenhaus was born in Saffed, 
Palestine, in 1884, and attended agri- 
cultural schools in Jaffa, Palestine and 
in Asia Minor. Later he attended 
the Farm School in Pennsylvania, 
and took two years work in the Dela- 
ware Agricultural College before en- 
tering Cornell. He has specialized in 
Plant Pathology and will continue in 
this work for an M. S. A. 
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Miss Queen was educated in the 
schools of Washington, D. C., gradu- 
ating from the High School there in 
1904. She entered Cornell as a regu- 
lar student in September of the same 
year, specializing in Nature Study and 
Horticulture. She is preparing to 
teach in one of her specialties and ex- 
pects to take graduate work at Cornell 
and in Europe. Member of the Girls’ 
Agricultural Club. 





JACOB TAUBENHAUS 


Mr. Toan was born in Perry, N, 
Y., in 1886. He prepared for college 
at the Perry High School entering 
Cornell with the class of 1908 as a 
medical student. After his Freshman 
year he entered as a Sophomore in the 
College of Agriculture. He intends 
to manage his father’s general agricul- 
tural farm after graduation. Member 
of Countryman Board, Fruit Exhibit 
Committee and Agricultural Spring 
Day Committee. Theta Lambda Phi. 

























Mr. Wallace was born in Hants 
County, Nova Scotia, where he re- 
ceived his elementary education. 
After two years at the Truro School 
of Agriculture he entered Cornell as a 
special, but later changed to the regu- 
lar course. Having finished his un- 
dergraduate work in January, 1908, 
he is now working for his M.S.A., in 
the department of Plant Pathology. 





KOLIANG YIH 
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ERRETT WALLACE 


Mr. Yih was born in Foochow and 
came to Cornell after preparation for 
study abroad in St. John’s College, 
Shanghai. His major work has been 
in Agronomy, while he has also spec- 
ialized in Chemistry to some extent. 
After graduation he will return to 
China. 


The Countryman regrets that it was unable to procure in time for publica- 
tion, photographs and write-ups of the following : 


M. S. A. 


. J; Craig 

¢. P. Humbert 
O. Morgan 

. L. Worthen 


B. 3..A. 


G. T. Cook 
H. K. Fung 
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C. D. Greenman 

W. E. Harries 

G. Daugherty 

V. McCaughey 

H. F. Major 

Miss E. Mosher 

J. J. C. Pazliery 
Miss F. Snowdon 

J. F. Terrazas Sujan 
P. O. Wood 





























HALLIE E. 


QUEEN 


Mr. Taubenhaus was born in Saffed, 
Palestine, in 1884, and attended agri- 
cultural schools in Jaffa, Palestine and 
in Asia Minor. Later he attended 
the Farm School in Pennsylvania, 
and took two years work in the Dela- 
ware Agricultural College before en- 
tering Cornell. He has specialized in 
Plant Pathology and will continue in 
this work for an M. S. A. 
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Miss Queen was educated in the 
schools of Washington, D. C., gradu- 
ating from the High School there in 
1904. She entered Cornell as a regu- 
lar student in September of the same 
year, specializing in Nature Study and 
Horticulture. She is preparing to 
teach in one of her specialties and ex- 
pects to take graduate work at Cornell 
and in Europe. Member of the Girls’ 
Agricultural Club. 





TACOB TAUBENHAUS 


Mr. Toan was born in Perrv, N. 
Y., in 1886. He prepared for college 
at the Perry High School entering 
Cornell with the class of 1908 as a 
medical student. After his Freshman 
year he entered as a Sophomore in the 
College of Agriculture. He intends 
to manage his father’s general agricul- 
tural farm after graduation. Member 
of Countryman Board, Fruit Exhibit 
Committee and Agricultural Spring 
Day Committee. Theta Lambda Phi. 
























Mr. Wallace was born in Hants 
County, Nova Scotia, where he re- 
ceived his elementary education. 
After two years at the Truro School 
of Agriculture he entered Cornell as a 
special, but later changed to the regu- 
lar course. Having finished his un- 
dergraduate work in January, 1908, 
he is now working for his M.S.A., in 
the department of Plant Pathology. 





KOLIANG YIH 


The Cornell Countryman 





ERRETT WALLACE 


Mr. Yih was born in Foochow and 
came to Cornell after preparation for 
study abroad in St. John’s College, 
Shanghai. His major work has been 
in Agronomy, while he has also spec- 
ialized in Chemistry to some extent. 
After graduation he will return to 
China. 


The Countryman regrets that it was unable to procure in time for publica- 
tion, photographs and write-ups of the following : 


M. S. A. 


S. J. Craig 

E. P. Humbert 
J. O. Morgan 
E. L. Worthen 


B.S. A. 


G. T. Cook 
H. K. Fung 


Cc. D. Greenman 

W. E. Harries 

G. Daugherty 

V. McCaughey 

H. F. Major 

Miss E. Mosher 

J. J. C. Pazliery 
Miss F. Snowdon 

J. F. Terrazas Sujan 
P. O. Wood 
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“If you get it from us it’s right ” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages tostudents. Our Clothing is manu- 
factured for us to conform to the requirements of the college 
man by the best makers in the country, and is sold at bottom 
prices. Same price to students and town people. Suits 
from $10 to $30. We make to measure at a saving of 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 
Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keep- 
ing with our high standard of Clothing. 


“If not we make it right ” 118 East State Street 


ALL REQUIRED TEXTS IN AGRICULTURE 


used in Cornell and many special reference 
books recommended by the department are 
carried continually by us and sold at the 
lowest allowed prices as regulated by the 
publishers. 

Send us a mail inquiry or come in_per- 


son and we will quote you on anything. 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES, Est. 1868. ITHACA, W. ¥. 
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THE 
Ideal Gasoline Sprayer 


Four cycle 2'3 Horse-power engine with Horizontal Brass 
Lined Pump. Supplies 1o nozzles, and maintains a steady 
pressure of 100 to 200 pounds, as desired. Fills its own tank. 
Runs so quietly horses are not frightened ; has an extra pulley for 
all purposes besides spraying. Has 200 gallon tank with automatic 
agitators. Weight of engine and pump 450 lbs.—total weight in- 
cluding wagon 1650 lbs. 


We also manufacture the famous 


EMPIRE KING GARFIELD KNAPSACK 
ORCHARD MONARCH WATSON 


and a full line of hand and power sprayers and spray nozzles. Does 
experience count? We have been building spraying machines 
since 1882. Ask for catalogue. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 


78 ELEVENTH STREET ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Say Fellows; 





Have you called on 


W. H. SISSON 


for your spring suit? If not, do it now. 








We have a full assortment of spring goods 


Call and make your selections 


156 East State Street 





D. S. O’BRIEN 


. 222 NORTH AURORA STREET 
MARK ~ 430 NORTH CAYUGA STREET 
——DEALER IN — 


Fresh, Salt and Smoked Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 









D. S. O'BRIEN 
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TYPEWRITERS!" 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged, 
Bought and Repaired 


Ribbons and Supplies for 
All Machines 


Macey Filing Devices and 
Card Systems 


Thesis and Notes Typewritten 


HOWARD L. ODANIEL, == 


9 ODE ai 
205 East State Street Bell ’Phone, 604 
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“HORICUM” 


TRADE MARK 





San Jose Scale on a Pear, 


Kills San Jose 





“HoRIcCUM ” 


(TRADE MARK) 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


This preparation is Lime, Sulphur and Salt, 
making a concentrated Poly-sulphide of Calcium. 
The Salt adds to the adhesive properties, but the 
destructiveness to Scale Life lies in the Calcium 
Sulphide. ges"Aside from its ability to destroy 
San Jose Scale, Horicum isa Fungicide, prevent- 
ing the free development of fungoid troubles. 

Shake package thoroughly or take the top off 
The color in its concentrated form is a deep 
bronze green. Do not pour off the clear 
liquor only, stir the Horicum from the bottom 
of package, add 20 parts of water (hot, if you 
can get it) for ordinary use. For a stronger 
dilution when the growth is all dormant, use 16 
parts of water only (hot, if you have it) and 
spray thoroughly. By grading your dilution 
you make it any desired strength. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLETS WORTH HAVING TO 


Benjamin Hammond, HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y 


WHAT NOZZLE DO 


YOU USE 


Does its construction permit a larger hole in 


the disk than the ordinary nozzle, at the same 
time throw a finer and wider spray with less 


chance for clogging, if not then you should i naa 


The “Mistry Jr.” 


It does the work of two old style nozzles. 
It is made of brass, with hardened tool steel 
disc in discharge cap which can be removed 
and new one inserted as desired. Extra discs 


sold by the dozen. 


Write for catalogue of Spray Goods and Nozzles. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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FOR SPECIAL BOOKS 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Go to the Co-op, and let them order 


the books for you. The service is 


prompt and we do not charge extra for 


special orders. We carry more of the 





recommended books than any other 
dealer. Remember the Co-op is your 


store. It is run for the students’ benefit. 


GO TO THE CO-OP 


Before You Buy a Level 


Write for descriptive circulars of the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


— AND — 


IMPROVED BUILDERS’ LEVEL 


Practical up-to-date instruments that anyone can 
use. Recommended by professional men of repute 
for building purposes and by the most progressive 
farmers of the country for irrigation and drainage. 

Prices : $12.50 and $25.00, including Telescope, 
Tripod and Rod. 


BOSTROM’S IMPROVED BOSTROM’S IMPROVED BUILDERS’ LEVEL 
FARM LEVEL A bsol 1 liable 1 li i f 
3 z . 14 among farmers, Am absolutely reliable leveling instrument for Ar 
Fills a long felt . ¥ = ‘et in- Chitects, Builders, Carpenters and Stone Masons 
Is the cheapest and best level ye Can be used for any kind of foundation work and 
vented for farm use. It possesses the getting angles, is simple in its construction, easily 
4 ailiieda er ven s in sim- Understood, and can be operated by anyone. Is 
latest pate a d — - = -rated made of Brass, oxidized, and has a silvered circle of 
plicity and usefulne ss, can be operé degrees. Has achromatic Telescope of ample power 
by anvone. It is used for laying out for such work. Price, including Plumb Bob, Tripod 
irrigation canals and laterals surface and Graduated Rod and Target, $25.00. Write for 
ey : : - . ad build- circular and be convinced. Every instrument guar- 
ditches, a a anten 
ing, house foundation work, rice cul- " 
ture, hillside ditches, terraces, laying BOSTROM-BRADY M'FG CO. 
tile drains, etc. Price, including, tele- 136 Madison Avenue 


scope, tripod and target rod, $12 50cash. ATLANTA, GA. 
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OUR OFFER TO You. 


DEAR READER :—There is no doubt about it—this is the ‘‘age of 
persuasion’’—we wish to submit a two-sided proposition. Your side 
and our side. On ‘‘your side’’ as a Poultryman—you would doubtless 
be open to conviction—if we on ‘‘our side’’ should present to you a 
profitable suggestion. 

Kindly consider the following statement: As manufacturers of 
quality Poultry Foods—we make among others a Poultry Ration 
branded as Eaton’s Perfection Mash Mixture for Laying Fowls. 
Analysis 20% Protein 4°% Fat. 

We have been nearly three years making this ration without 
change of Formula—and it has ‘‘made good’’ wherever introduced. 














Hundreds of pleased customers have acknowledged that it is the 
best ration known to them tor a heavy production of fertile eggs and 
strong healthy birds. 

Knowing its many virtues and believing that its use will convert 
you to ‘‘our side’’ we make you the following offer for a trial order— 
on the receipt of $6.25 we will ship you Freight Prepaid 200 lbs. of 
this Perfection Mash and one Peerless Dry Food Hopper—a special 
device of ours for Feeding the Mash Dry. 

We will also send you Free of Charge a liberal sample of Eaton’s 
Climax Grain Mixture and Eaton’s Life Saver Little Chick Food. 
There will be no ‘‘regrets’’ if ‘‘your side’’ promptly accepts this offer 
from ‘‘our side’. With best wishes for a better, a closer and a long 
acquaintance. We remain, 

Yours very truly, 


R. D. EATON GRAIN & FEED CO., 


Norwich, New York 


y $6.25 








EATON’S s 


PEERLESS 







100 LBs. 


DRY FOOD HOPPER = EATON'S BUYS . 
For Feeding PERFECTION 200 Ibs. Perfection 
POULTRY MASH, a 


BEEF SCRAP, &c. 
One Large Hopper 
Three sizes: 
LARGE 
MEDIUM 
SMALL 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 





wx=> Feed Eaton’s Perfection Mash Mixture to Baby Chicks 
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ITS OWN TANK 


To fill Conklin’s Self-Filling Fountain 

Pen simply dip it in any ink and press the 

Crescent-Filler. It fills its own tank in a jiffy 

The College —ready to write instantly. Nothing to take 
Standard apart—no dropper—no inky fingers—no loss 

of time. For student, professor, business man, and 


for the man who moves about 


CONKLIN’S rittinc PEN 


“THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER” 


1s the only pen. Besides the self-filling, self-clean- 
ing advantages over all other pens, is the perfect 
feed—the smooth glide of the Conklin—the splendid 
writing qualities. Ink flows as smoothly as a class 
reunion, Won't scratch, blot or leak. 


Leading dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does not, order 
direct. Prices, $3.00 and up. Send at once for handsome new 
catalog explaining the advantages of the Crescent-Filler. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 310 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio 


“Good Clothes” 


The best ready for service suits can be found here. We sell 


The Stein-Bloch Co., and The House of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
“IT PAYS TO BUY OUR KIND” 


S. Harrison & Company 





NEW EDITION “SONGS OF CORNELL” arranged for Mixed 


Voices with piano Accompaniment just issued. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE, 122 North Aurora Street 


CEE ee SSeS SSeS ~~ 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Go to JAMIESON-McKINNEY CO. 


For Plumbing and Gas Fitting, Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Also Any Supplies for Steam, Water and Gas 
121 South Cayuga St. ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS MAN 
FRATERNITY 
SOCIETY 

CLUB 
INDIVIDUAL 


HAS MORE OR LESS 


JOB PRINTING 


DONE EVERY YEAR 


Why not have it done in a 
First Class Manner and On Time 


The Ithaca Journal 


Does it that way and also publishes the best 
inland newapaper in this section of the state. 








“Every Inch a Newspaper” 
Journal Building, 123-125 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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BOLT 3 BOLT2. 


COIL MAIN SPRING 


NEW THREE BOLT MODEL 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted Gun embodhes all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun—safety, 
strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice balance and in our high grade guns very 
fine finish and richness of ornamentation. See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special price 
$213.75, ejector $10 extra. We guarantee the three bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow 
the gun to fly open in discharging. We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss- 
fires. Send for 1907 Art Catalog describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades $17.75 net to 
$300 list. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Dept. 50c, fITHACA, N. Y. 














Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 


Headquarters for the celebrated 


DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


ae DANISH RENNET EXTRACT | 
the standard of the world 


DANISH BUTTER COLOR 





flew smose resent Os 
CRHANSENS UG 
Damisn mennet CATR 





and 
DANISH CHEESE COLOR 


Guaranteed Purely Vegetable 


Absolutely Harmless 


CHR. HANSEN’S DRY LACTIC FERMENT 
Patented U. S. A. June 2d. 1896 
A Vigorous Starter for Ripening Cream in Butter Making and Cheese Mak- 
ing, ensuring Perfect Flavor, Aroma and Uniformity. 


RENNET TABLETS and CHEESE COLOR TABLETS 
JUNKET TABLETS for DESERTS and ICE CREAM 
Manufactured and put up only by CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY 


Box 1095 LITTLE FALLS,N. Y. 
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A LITTLE TALK 


ABOUT MILK 


The can into which you put your milk should be just as safe as the bank into 
which you put your money. 

If you put a dollar into the bank, you certainly expect to get at least a dollar 
out again. 

If you put a gallon of milk into a can, you should expect to get the worth 
of that gallon of milk back again, together with your legitimate profit from the 
butter or cheese into which the milk is manufactured 

The dollar that you deposit in the bank comes back to you just as good a 
dollar as you deposited. 


Does your milk come out of the can as good as when 
you put it in? 


IF IT DOES NOT, YOU ARE LOSING MONEY 


You wouldn’t put a good dollar into the bank if you knew that you would 

get back only 50 or 60 cents. 

You shouldn’t put good milk intoa can unless you know that the can is 
clean and that your milk will be worth as much 
money when it comes out of the can as when it 

went in. 


Bacteria and germs eat into your 


pocketbook. 


Jnsure yourself against loss from contaminated 
milk by using 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


Fac-Simile 5 lb. Sack 


Ask your dealer for a 5-lb. sack or order a barrel 
from your creamery supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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NO MORE POWER TROUBLES 


Get an I. H. C. gasoline engine and part com- 
pany with power troubles. 

You know hand power is laborious and expen- 
sive; horse power is limited in capacity, expenstve 
and inconvenient ; wind power is unreliable; steam 
power is inconvenient, expensive and dangerous. 

. C. gasoline engine power possesses none 
of these drawbacks, yet has. all the advantages 
claimed for any of them—dependability, convenience, 
economy and adaptability. 

When you buy an I. H. C. engine you are 
guaranteed a right working engine, because they are 
all factory tested. 

You will be able to find just the engine you 
want in the I. H.C. line. 

Vertical, 2 and 3-horse power. 

Horizontal, (portable and stationary) 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 

Traction, 10, 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 

Air cooled, |-horse power. 

Sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. 

Call on the nearest local agent. He will dem- 
onstrate 1. H. C. engines and give you a catalogue 
and full particulars, or if you prefer, write for colored 
hanger and booklet ‘300 Years of Power Develop- 


ment.” 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO U.S. 
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BEST ON EARTH 
Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color 


Absolutely PURE and Strictly VEGETABLE 


We are the only manufacturers of Butter Color that did 
not have to change our formula to meet the requirements of 


Pure Food Laws. Send 1 0c for a liberal sample. 
Milk Bottles, Milk Bottle Caps, Dairy Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


THATCHER MFG. CO. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES 
Boston, Mass. Kane, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL OFFICES, ELMIRA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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THE CORNER TAILOR SHOP 


409 EDDY STREET 
Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing Suits to Measure 


CONTRACTS 
WwW. F. FLETCHER, 409 EDDY ST. 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK, stitbine***. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


Robinson's Photograph Shop °° 7° 
214 EAST STATE STREET U. S. J O H N S O N 


HERE is where you get those Stunt Photographs For Wall Paper, Paints, Varnishes 





Single Comb White Leghorns bred to lay large white eggs 
by several years careful breeding from the best egg produc- 
ing strains. Orders taken for voung chicks from the Incu- 
bators at $10.00 per 100; eggs for hatching at $4.00 per 100. 


A. R. HOKE 


Cold Spring Poultry Farm, Horseheads, New York 


BAKER AND BATAVIA GUNS 


We Build 12 Grades $20.00 to $250.00 





Standard Double Barrel Models meeting every requirement of service, finish and price. Special 
features of Safety, Strength and Durability combined with best quality and construction throughout. 
A record of twenty years of progress and popularity stands behind them and this continuous policy 
insures to purchasers the greatest value, reliability and efficiency that can be obtained in a gun. A 
free copy of the Baker Gunner containing full descriptions, testimonials and other matter of interest will be 
sent you promptly on request. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING COMPANY, manutacturers 
81 Liberty St., Batavia, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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IF YOU WANT 
10 GROW 
VEGETABLES 


and grow them to make it pay, then put your money in one of our Iron 


Frame Green Houses. This one shown is right down practical—a 
business proposition pure and simple. Its construction is modem in 
every sense of the word. It’s the lightest commercial house made and 


one that’s good for half a century at least. Get in touch with us 


and send for our Construction Circulars. LORD & BURNHAM 
CO., New York Offices, 1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th Street. Boston 
Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. Philadelphia Branch, 1235 Filbert Street 





AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th to De- 





cember 7th, Stallions imported by us wen as follows, being the only classes in which we exhibited. 
PERCHERONS. 
Four years old and over___- se ..-Ist Sth 
Three years old and under four _- : ..--I1st 2nd 4th 
Two years old and under three : sso sso tm 
Produce of mare_- anes scinaes as ket 
Champion Stallion Reserve Champion Stallion 


Champion group of five Stallions owned by one exhibitor 


FRENCH COACH. 


Four years old and over____-_..___-_--_----------1st 2nd 3rd 
Three years old and under four. = aiccoccg ce NON ee 
Champion Stallion Reserve Champion Stallion 


Champion group of five Stallions owned by one exhibitor 


THE CHAMPION STALLIONS OF BOTH CONTINENTS ARE FOR SALE 
AT OUR STABLES 


Mc LAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Sure Death 
alae Scale 


It's cheap and effective. Easy to use. Non-cor- 
Tosive and non-clogging. ““SCALECIDE”’ contains 
more oil and less water than any other commercial 
spray. We can prove it. 50-gallon barrel at your 
station, if east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 


“ 


Williams Brothers 


Ithaca, New York 


eit ees ee es 


SCALECIDE 


W ell-drilling Machinery and Tools 


DON’T WAIT TILL SPRING 


River, for $25 cash. Smaller packages if you wish 
Write now for Special Booklet 000. It's free. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 
Mfg. Chemists 


11 Broadway, New York City 
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Headquarters for Students 


American and 
European Plan 


Music in 


DUTCH KITCHEN 
Every Evening 


J. A. & J. H. CAUSER, Props. 





Rothschild Bros. ‘‘Student Supplies”’ 


You will find more things for your room at 
present in this store than any other place. 
‘‘We make a Specialty of Students’ Supplies.”’ 


ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS 


TRY OUR ICK CREAM SODA 
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WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY € 


7 
E.M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


.. CLINTON HOUSE... 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
McDONALD & BOYNE, Proprietors 


The Leading Hotel of the City Headquarters for Agricultural Men 


THE ALBERGER --- Catering Establishment 


ITHACA, NEW YORK Se oS os 523 East State Street 





CARR & STODDARD 


SUCCESSORS TO G. S. CARR & SON 
MERCHANT TAILORS 
UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK Seneca and Aurora, Next Lent’s Music Store 


... GC. BEMENT 


Down Town—138 East State St THE TOGGERY SHOPS On the Hill—404 Eddy St. 


FURNISHING GOODS FOR MEN 
HATTERS FOR MEN 


Knox, Youman, Crofut & Knapp, Heath 
DeLure, Stetson & Roelof's Hats. 


MAKER OF SHIRTS --- New Department 
HANDLERS OF RAINCOATS, WAISTCOATS 


WISE PRINTER 


Is at your Service for all Classes 
of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


Up-stairs 
COR. SENECA & AURORA STS. : : : ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Which Would You Buy? 


An old style, mechanically balanced 
Cream Seperator, or a 


Self Balancing “Simplex” 
Link Blade System 


Investigate and there can be but one 
answer. Smallest bowls, lowest speeds, 
fewest parts, lightest running, closest 


skimming The only Self Balancing 


Separator on the market. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek- 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctors’ offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and priceson request. 


We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. -:- Catalogue on request. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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White & Burdick Co. 


Sells Drugs 













THE 


DAIRY 
















ust the thing 


before engaging for next year. 


Nas. 
;3 ex2 
me EMPLOYMENT 
Gees eeee 8. 
| Bi 3 AGENCY 
& So ¢ Ae 4 
f] ss 22 i" 2!) LANSING, MICHIGAN 
tm ES BTEEg «SE 
aus ~/’ =. < 
PD &% $s 2.5" 3 Places Buttermakers, Cheese- 
qm 2: u, Ba #22 z makers, Managers, Foremen, 
i 5 = Herdsmen, etc. Write to us 
-| a & 
- S 
| é 
eo = 


All shipments prepaid. 


G. P. PILLING & SON, 








| epi jiuzst) F. A. FOSTER 
: me : x 5 Proprietor 
t Summ - - 3 
& a : 2 
Te 3 YOU WANT 


THE BEST HAIRCUT OR ANY 
BARBER WORK. GET IT AT 


Ithaca Hotel Barber Shop 


F. H. ESCHENBERG 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY AND 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Mth Fover Outtit 


a 


> Big Profits in Capons ae ees 
Estee Grossing eeyeeen CORNELL BLOTTERS 
- learned. Complete outfit 
P voetpala 280 = Smooth finish. Beautiful Cornell Views 
Gape Worm Extractor 2c e 
Poultry Marker....... 25¢ Free for the Asking 
French Killing Knife50c 


Capon Book Free. . 
=xt vine con. meee: (= E State St. - - — Foot of College Hill 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 


Practical Book Binding in All Its Branches 


F. GEORGE REED, - - 118-124 South Tioga Street 


JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in nil 10 to 25 H. P. 
The above cut a a st ce me - 
a m 





“th 1e 
For pov sim P = ity = ole ii ty and Fhe corms 
of ch tates mi chin ne aks first. a 
uarantee aga ok = ‘fectiv al and work- 
ship » year. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


HGGSS foc 


S. C. White, Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandotts, Buff Orpington, R. I. Reds, Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, Rouen, White Muscovey and Pekin. 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, -: :: -- — Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The department of Animal Husbandry has for sale 
some fine young HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY BULLS 
and CHESHIRE PIGS of both sexes. Address 


H. H. WING, Ithaca, N. Y. 








The Cornell Countryman 


The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, ae ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ART EMBROIDERY »* 
@ College, Class and Fraternity Pillows and UNITED {STATES PATENTS 
S COPYRIGHT 











Banners made to order. Orders promptly 
filled for all kinds of Art eae and 
Stamping. & st a 


MRS.1 .FIMENDORE, =: 307 AST STATE ST A WAC 
START RIGHT vehi PIRATES. 
And make you a fortune, ant zee oon a 

Begin your File now by having your PLAY, SKETCH TO CT, 


, 
SONG or BOOK thatis ae anyth ng, 


volume of THE COUNTRYMAN bound at 


J. WILL TREE Ss OFF tit 10 WVENTORS before ape in 
Book Bindery 113 N. Tioga St. a patent, tf will pay on 


patents sent FREE. We @ advise if patenta- 
ble or not, FR. We incorporate 


STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 
. THE «eWORMELLE & VAN MATER 
— 9 . 
2D STUDENTS — 
Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Iac., 
140 fast State Street h } h WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ithaca - New York P otodrapher 


py NNINISININISININISINISIININISININISINISISISINININTN 





mS 





Norwood’s Pressing § 





TRY US AND PROVE THIS TRUE 





) 


is done on an absolute guarantee 
ss 

NORWOOD’S TAILORING SHOPS x 
: 


218 NORTH AURORA STREET 
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308 308 ~=FRANKLIN C. CORNELL, Jr. 


YOU MIGHT AS WELL COMMENCE 


ss SUCCESSOR TO 
to buy your stuff of the New Stewart Avenue Grocery 


Everything New, Everything the Best, Everything STEPHENS & CORNELL 
Clean, Prices the Lowest. EAST HILL COAL YARD 
WALTER F. LARKIN, (Formerly of Larkin Bros.) BELL PHONE 362 ITHACA PHONE 735 


R.A Heggie & Bro.C0. "iso tesue seca 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY ON SALE 


HIGH ROLLERS 
LOW ROLLERS 
FLAT TOPS 


and typewriter desks, Dens, dormitories, and 
residences furnished 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


( Opposite Tompkins County Bank ) 





Not How Cheap, but How Good ? 
We have tested most of the leading varieties of 


Oats sold in America, Canada and England—some 
said to yield 312 bush. per acre. 


The Pedigree Oat 


’ wanti ity 
is the best we have found. This test is worth some- q W hen anting Quali ys 
thing to you. Yield 76 bush per acre for four years ° ‘ 

Price $1.25 per bush. Bags free. Service, and Cleanliness, go 

15 Registered 


Holstein-Freisian Bull Calves to Wanzer & Howell 


FOR SALE-—1 to 24 mos, old, $50 to $100o—from 
great producing cows, and sired by The Grocers ™* * * 


Johanna Aaggie’s Lad 


His four nearest dams av. 55.9 1bs milk 1 day 23. 
lbs. butter 7 days, 17,824 Ibs. milk 1 year, 727 Ibs 
butter 1 year. THE WINTERS FARM, 

Smithboro, N. Y. 








Herron’s Shoes 
For Fall 


THEY LOOK better than ever, and were good 
enough before. $4.00 and $5.00 grades look like $6.00 
SEEN OUR WINDOWS ?P 


HERRON ITHACA HOTEL 
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CLLWANGER & BARRY 


Take Pleasure in Offering for the Season 
——————of 1908 the Following: 


VALUABLE NOVELTIES 


BECHTEL’S CRAB—Large double pink flowers. Very ornamental. 

BISMARCK APPLE—A showy, large, red, Fall apple; bears while quite 
young ; a market variety. 

BANANA APPLE—Beautiful yellow Winter apple. 

WALTER PEASE—Handsome red Fall apple. 

BARRY APPLE— Valuable late-keeping Winter apple. 

BARRY PEAR. Best late pear; extraordinary keeper ; high quality, large. 

PERFECTION CURRANT—New, best red currant ; fine quality. 

JOSSELYN GOOSEBERRY— Large, red. For market. 


SHRUBS AND PLANTS 
LEMOINE’S NEW DOUBLE LILACS—Marvelously beautiful. 
LEMOINE’S NEW HYBRID DEUTZIAS. 
HARDY PERENNIAL PHLOX--In great variety. 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE PAEONIES—Choicest assortment. 


NEW CLIMBING AND RAMBLING ROSES 
DOROTHY PERKINS—Most beautiful, delicate pink variety. 
HIAW ATHA-— Single, bright scarlet crimson. 
LADY GAY—Deep rose color. 
PHILADELPHIA RAMBLER—Improved Crimson Rambler. 
RUBIN—Ruby red. 
NEW HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 

FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI—(Snow Queen)—Best hardy, white rose yet 

introduced ; beautiful in bud and when fully open; abundant, continuous 

bloomer: great acquisition. 





New Dwarf Hardy Perpetual Blooming Roses Known as 


BABY RAMBLERS 


Valuable new roses, particularly desirable for planting out of doors in beds, 
masses, borders, etc., being hardy and producing all Summer long flowers in 
clusters. Fine house plants being constantly in bloom. 

ANNY MULLER—Rose color. 
MME.. NORBERT LEVAVASSEUR— Crimson. 
MAMAN LEVAVASSEUR—(Baby Dorothy) — Pink. 
Superb new edition of our GENERAL CATALOGUE, 


Illustrated and Descriptive, mailed free upon request 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
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VORHIS & DUFF 


Are Showing the Real Goods in- 


for Spring, 1908 
Oxfords and Pumps 2222222120 
—AT THE RIGHT PRICES— 
204 EAST STATE STREET 


Have Your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


COR. BUFFALO and EDDY STS. PHONES—BELL 676, ITHACA 630 
RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
D. M. De BARD, ’08 P. H. CORMAN, '09 


CHIRISTY ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makes HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS 
as Well as They Can be Made 


MECHANICAL WORK A SPECIALTY — cn"xpptication 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING COMPANY 
611-618 Central Building Rochester, N. Y. 


MORRISON 
ae THE TAILOR To 


IF YOU WOULD HAVE YOUR WORK DONE RIGHT AND REASONABLE 
° TRY THE 


PALACE LAUNDRY 
323-325 EDDY STREET 
Work called for and delivered. Ithaca Phone 76-x 


q Try Smith’s ArtStore when 


you have a picture to frame. 


315 East State Street 
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